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and not by reason, to admit it. Whatever might be the
case with others, it was not open to him to contend that
the opinion of Parliament was in advance of the opinion
of the country. Such a contention could only have
been practically enforced by a direct appeal to religious
bigotry; and though such an appeal might have been
successful even in 1829, Peel was too much of a states-
man to think of making it. If the Catholic claims could
not be resisted in Parliament, and resisted by arguments
which, albeit now disallowed by time and circumstance,
were not unworthy of a constitutional statesman, it was
certain that Peel would never condescend to resist them
by an appeal to Protestant fanaticism. It is probable,
therefore, that long before 1828 he began to foresee,
dimly at first and without consciously acknowledging his
forecast even to himself, that the time would come when
they could no longer be successfully resisted. Probably
he thought that that movement of public opinion towards
a more liberal order of ideas, which he detected in 1820,
would lead by a natural evolution to the early triumph of
the Whigs, and to the settlement by them of a question
with which they had been so long and so honourably
identified. In that case his course would have been clear.
His position in the Tory party, and his relations with
the University of Oxford, would, doubtless, have kept
him steadfast on the side of resistance. But he would
merely have offered a constitutional and parliamentary
resistance, as the leader of an Opposition in a minority,
and when the change had been effected he would have
loyally acquiesced in it, and perhaps have secretly
rejoiced that a difficulty which he was unable to sur-
mount was finally removed from his path. His conduct